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TO BE AN AUTHOR 


UR CORRESPONDENT, Mr. John A. Williams, whose letter was 

published in our last issue, to a certain extent “stole a march.” 
For he delivered himself on a subject with which we had, in a series of 
editorials planned months ago, fully meant to deal. The subject—what 
Mr. Williams classed as “private publication” of books of poems—is 
not one we overlooked, as he seems to think, but one which now comes 
into its proper order. It is at the same time one which cannot be ap- 
proached with dogmaticism and certainly one which, admitting of 
exceptions, requires recognition of certain exceptions. 

Of course Mr. Williams is correct in his supposition that many, 
including poets as well as others who are rash even in calling them- 
selves poetasters, resort to having their work published at their own 
expense because the usual publishing houses are seldom amenable to 
poetry publication We believe also that he is right in stating that the 
solution is an “unsatisfactory one.” And the prime reason for this lies 
in the fact that too seldom is worth-while critical judgment, beyond 
that which may possibly be exercised by the poet himself, brought to 
bear. John Doe has written a sufficient number of poems to comprise 
a book. He has had a certain number of them printed, although he 
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may not have achieved anything higher than an appearance in his local 
paper. Possibly he has won an obscure prize or two—laurels which 
are essentially meaningless in the majority of cases. In addition friends, 
who by and large have little or no knowledge of poetry, have praised 
his work and, politely or sincerely, suggested that he ought to “‘get out 
a book.” He does and thereafter can call himself “author of ‘Fringed 
Petals’,” a tag to impress the uninitiate but not an astute editor. 

It may be well to present first the favorable side of such a picture. 
John Doe may have written “gems of purest ray serene” and once they 
are in book form there is slightly more chance these may be preserved 
for a posterity which will perhaps be much more appreciative than his 
contemporaries. His book may also by some raze chance attract atten- 
tion with a resultant success which, if possibly not overwhelming, may 
lead upwards to future successes and finally establishment as a poet of 
rank. The odds are long, very long indeed, but the gamble is important 
as an element to him only in an inverse proportion to the—well, it 
might as well be said—satisfaction of his particular vanity. He wants 
to be an author of a book and has the wherewithal to gratify his wish. 
It is perfectly possible, too, that in the suppositious Doe case that his 
work is excellent; that he has had sufficient indication from reliable 
sources that it is so; and that he has further sought and obtained some 
competent, unbiased and favorable outside critical judgment on his 
work. If such is the case, he can make no mistake in embarking on 
private publication. 

However it does remain as a fact, to which those who examine 
the majority of privately published books—whether issued frankly by 
the author or by a printing house disguised inadequately as a “pub- 
lisher”—can testify, that the meritorious of such books are exceedingly 
few and far between. Many have such little resemblance to poetry, 
save for rhymes and meter, that they are pathetic in their pretense and 
delusion. And one is struck, too, by the injustice inherent in the fact 
that John Doe is possessed of sufficient funds to pay for, and does pub- 
lish, a meretricious book of poems, whereas Jane Doe, whose work is 
far, far superior, but who is poverty-stricken, cannot do likewise. 
Bluntly, this reduces the situation to one of dollars and cents with true 
poetic achievement tossed into the discard. 

SPIRIT has no blanket counsel to give in this matter of private 
publication—each case is individual and must be judged in the light 
of its own circumstances. It should be obvious, however, that the poet 
should approach the question of publishing his work at his own expense 
with grave consideration and prayer above all for a proper humility. 
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SONG FOR THE YOUNG MEN 


Sitting on the brink of chaos 
The sad-eyed sibyls chant our doom; 
What they sing shall not dismay us 
Though a shadow grows and dwindles 
With the anger of no answer. 
Hope has built a sudden loom 
Faith has filled the seven spindles. 
Ah, with light toes of the dancer 
We shall race the perilous rim 
Of the darkness, calling Him— 
Calling Him whose voice we heard 
Above the wailing of the sibyls; 
Thunder stomps upon the trebles 
We have listened to the Word. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


THE VICTOR RETURNS 


No song can make a wreath for the dark brother 
Who spent his strength upon an unseen thrust, 

Who spread his beauty for the tide to smother, 
Rather than put to sea with the unjust. 


There was no war, no wound in sight of goal, 

No bomb nor shell, no falling plane ablaze, 
Save in those inmost places of the soul 

Where the grim siege can be prolonged for days 


Without a mortal witness. Earth makes little 
Of battles fought for strange democracies, 

When her towers fall and her own bones are brittle. 
She wars enough within her boundaries. 


So homeward turns this victor, his war ended. 
Down a dull road with weary steps and slow 
He struggles on, unsung and unattended. 
And it is fitting that this should be so. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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FLYING ANGEL 


Angel airplane, winging blithely and serenely across the blue, 
Conquering space, conquering time, 

My heart is lifted up to follow you! 

I will leave below the dull grey cares of the city— 

Into a bundle I will bind 

The words missaid, the puzzles, the burdens a little too heavy, 
The torturing hunger of spirit or body— 

And I will hide them between two skyscrapers where none may find. 
I will forget even the wholesome cares of the country you span, 
The making of the bed, 

The beast that must be fed, 

The earth waiting the wound of the plough to bear her fruit. 
You will carry me toward the sunset 

As Brynhilda galloped with her heroes toward Valhalla, 

While below us the clouds stretch like frozen glaciers. 

You, seeing to pick your path by night, 

Walking by faith rather than sight 

Through the close-packed garden of stars, 

Will teach me my kinship with the clean, crowded ether. 


Flying angel, how have we harnessed and humiliated you 

That you trail across the sky strange vaporous banners 

For a circus or a cigarette! 

I am shamed by the vulgarity we have wrapped about your wings. 
It is lovers they should bear into the distant loved ones’ arms 

And healing to the child who tosses with fever in a mining camp 
And the messengers of peace whose feet make beautiful 

The farthest mountain tops. 

Why do you bow to our foolish will, too serviceable angel? 

Why do you suffer us to make you an instrument even of our hate? 
O bombing plane, each time the arrow of your destruction 

Stings the earth 

You wound not merely the tired heart of the world 

But the Heart also of God. 

Pardon man, who in the foolishness of his science 

Commits this final sacrilege—who forgets 

That your name is Raphael, angel of holy mirth 

And of health and the happy meeting, 
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And sees in you only Azrael, angel of death: 

Azrael, to whom all doors of the earth and the sea 

Open obediently, 

But who needs not the arched sapphire gates of the illimitable sky. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


CONTRITION 


Apologies, at best, but serve their end 

For fancied slight or wound of small import, 

For good omitted; one may, self-condemned, 

Win yet a certain grace by prompt retort. 

My sins are grievous, but I cannot weep 

As would be proper, showing I repent, 

And though I do resolve to sin no more, 

This flesh is weak, however strong intent; 

So let me sue for pardon once again, 

Although it shames me, knowing very soon 

I shall repeat, and tearlessly these prayers 

Which are no penance, but a frequent boon. 
KATHERYN ULLMEN. 


DENIAL 


They shall not know, the wise ones who profess 
To know my every heart-beat, they who own 
The power to read between the lines and guess 
My fragmentary meanings. . . I, alone, 
Shall know this thing that whips my blood to fire, 
And stirs my spirit’s poignant loneliness 
As winds stir quiet pools; the white desire 
That climbs my flesh at thought of your caress— 
Denied, denounced, impossible, yet real 
As rain is real, to earth’s hot, thirsting breast; 
As stars are real to night; as those who kneel 
Find a reality in God. Love, unconfessed, 
A sealed book, mine . . . throughout eternity, 
Not even given you to share with me. 

CHRISTIE LUND. 
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NATATORIUM FOR BOYS 


There is the swift rush of the water 
And the crowding surf to see— 
There are the nervous plunging bathers 

And a high aquatic glee. 


Headlong in an airy arc 
Hurtled from its summit— 
Some star is seen perhaps at night, 
Like this masculine plummet. 


The fair, athletic figure leaps 

Full face, in love, down under— 
Abrupt, this wilderness of wave 

Is, sparkling, cleft asunder. 


No fop nor eunuch need assist 
Such glad ambitious rite; 
This gage is only thrown to him 
Accoutered for the fight. 
JOHN EDWARD HOGAN. 


CONSECRATION 


Oh, let us never say, “This love has been, 
But is no more.” Oh, let us never say— 
We who have dwelt on far-flung heights; have seen 
With eyes of spirit, this brave flight—“A day 
Of lesser magnitude has come.” We must 
Hold close the starry garment of our love, 
Its golden light illuming this frail dust, 
Lifting each small and humble task above 
The commonplace. Hold close the restless wings, 
And wild, that throb and beat with their proud song; 
This keen and soaring melody that flings 
Its charm upon us, must be tamed for long— 
Its radiance of joy and misted tears, 
Growing and deepening throughout the years. 
RUBY HUDSON. 














SONG OF THE HARPER, CAROLAN 


Carolan, Carolan, all of Eire knew you 

Riding through the bracken and the hawthorn vale, 

Blind and wandering minstrel, your faithful lad beside you, 
Slung upon his shoulders the harp of Granuaile. 


Witchery in your fingers taut upon the harpstrings, 

Gay the “Caed mile failthe” at the great-house door. . . 
On the sands of Breffni broke the startled billows, 

Hearts of Breffni saddened when you came no more. 


There in Ballyfarnon one could hear the keening 
From the throng upgathered in tents upon the hill, 
One could see the cabin, harp unstrung and silent, 
And you, gentle Carolan, lying strangely still. 
SISTER M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 


DO NOT WITH TOO PERSISTENT EYE 


Do not with too persistent eye 

Shatter the world’s fine symmetry, 

Not freeze the flight of weightless swallows, 
Or too heavily look on willows, 

Scraping the sunwet bark of light 

With little pushing pins of sight. 


Beware, oh apprentice worshipper, 

To prick the bubble atmosphere, 

The water of skimming light bereave, 

Or the leaf divide from the shadow leaves. 
Or on the milky way sequester 

Single stars from the night’s white gesture. 


But rather see as in a smooth glass; 
In its self-order let the world pass; 
Nothing forbid and nothing scatter— 
It will slide across your eyes like water. 
ROSALIE MOORE. 
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IVY 


Climb green plant 
The chapel’s wall; 
Inside I too 
Reach out for God. 
EARL E. LA CLAIR. 


SPRING COMES TO HOOVERSVILLE, PA. 


What are you doing here, April? 
Surely you are lost. 

How strange to find a blue-eyed child 

with hair of willow catkins 

and bare feet like dogwood petals, 

laughing, singing and dancing 

over these dynamite-scarred hills, 

pock-marked with driftmouths; 

over creosoted ties and soot-black yards 

of miners’ shacks; 

over the bony-dump, known as The Devil’s Sundae— 
inverted cone of slag, garnished with crimson embers, 
billowing with sulphur-acrid smoke. 












This is the realm of Winter, the White Witch: 
only she can master the ugly ogre of this place— 
throwing her cloak of eiderdown 

over the dump and tipple, 

the uniform company houses 

sprawled like dirty slatterns 

on the slope. 














There are farms and forests 
just over the brow of that hill— 

You'll find your kinsfolk waiting for you there; 
soft grasses green and cool for your delicate feet. 
See—no miracle like that is in this place. 














You’ve soiled the freshness of your crisp white frock 
and there’s a smudge of coal-dust on your face. 


Go now. 

Dig your toes in the sweet-smelling loam 

of newly turned furrows. 

There petals of crabapple will shower you 

with their perfumed rain; 

there you will find the wild white blossoms 

of the plum, and woodland spice, the yellow-blooming. 
There men walk upright behind the shining plow, 
beneath blue skies and sunlight and green trees; 
the songs of birds make rhythm for their toil; 
their lungs are filld with cleanness by the breeze, 
surging the blood into the brain, 

bringing a fresh awareness of earth’s beauty 
after the barren season. 


Leave this place. 

There is a festering darkness beneath you 

where mole-men burrow through the entrails of the earth. 
If you stay, even your hair—that smells of lilacs now, 
blue lilacs wet with rain in a country garden— 

will wear the stench of sulphur endlessly. 

The black-damp, the Crawling Terror, 

will rise and smother you; 

will fill your brain with the scent of death. 


Soon now the night will walk in her sleep, 
carrying the silver lamp of the moon in her hand, 
but you will see creatures that walk 

in another form of sleep 

bearing evil-smelling torches on their heads; 

these shapes do not walk upright: 

they bear the earth upon their sagging shoulders; 
these puppets drudge upon their wounded knees. 
You will be terrified— 


Take my advice, young thing: 
be on your way. 
MARION DOYLE. 
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THE LAND 


Save for the jar-fly 

In the pin oak tree, 

No sound goes by. 

This wing-monopoly 

Is time, recalling 

A shadow that might be 
A leaf of summer falling 
With hesitancy 

In the fading weather, 
When the wings brush 
Furiously together, 
Cleaving the hush. 


And the mind dwells on a thing 
That somehow comes only 

With the end, and a wing 

That is plaintive and lonely, 


And the heart seeks a place 
Inexpressibly dear, 

Where the shadows of oaks interlace . . . 
But never here .. . 


A high felicity 
In a land with a silver name, 
Whose trees beckoned to me 
And to which I came. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS. 





CONTEMPLATIVES 


When evening loosens the strict knots of day, 
And softer forms are seen through twilit trees, 
The lighted sanctuary lamp prevails . . . prevails . . . 


Let the night waste. 
Let cold-eyed dawn 
Call stridently beyond the ivy-gates: 
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O brothers focked in fortitude with Christ, 

Who wear your patience like a dark-red gem 

Upon the white fronts of your souls! 

You have poured out the wine before dawn’s coming; 
You have bent low before the crucifix 

And heard the Seraphim retelling 

The lonely little calendar of time. 


Transfixed, transmuted, silence-corded, 

You weed the shadows from the field of Christ, 
And feed the flame upon what unknown souls. 
You pace and pace again the altar aisle 

And yield such fragrance in the courts of God 
That He has dreamed away a day or two, 

And let rose-attar drop on evil hearts. 


Craftsmen of love, through penance you have etched 
Our retribution’s image on your hearts. 
The ashes of your holocaust are sweet; 
Our bitterness is honey in your mouths. 
WILLIAM J. METER. 


PROGRAM FOR POETS 


He drew a plan. “Be definite,” he said, 

“Don’t talk of cosmic urges or of goals; 

Speak, if you must, of men, but not of souls; 
Consider the living and forget the dead. 

Take as your text this broken piece of bread, 

Or cup of coffee and your breakfast rolls, 

Or piece of Chilton cheese—don’t let the holes 
Put thoughts of maggots crawling in your head.” 


The proper study of a man, perhaps, 

Uncomplicated by diviner things, 

Endows him with a pair of good boot straps 

And firmer attributes than downy wings. 

So fostering his brief humanities, 

His bread and cheese can still be bread and cheese. 
SARA KING CARLETON. 
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WARNING 


With no benefit of words 
Man has dispossessed the birds. 
Man—who had the earth to roam, 
Mountain peak and ocean foam— 
Knew no peace, no moment’s stay 
Lower than the milky way. 
Watch him, then, O chilly star, 
Look down, moon, aloof, afar, 
Man will yet, or soon or late, 
Lift your latch, unbar your gate! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


GRANDMOTHER SPEAKS OUT 


I said to Grandmother, “Poor dear you! 
Your life was so hard, your pleasures so few.” 


But Grandmother spoke out sharp and quick, 
“You modern youngsters make me sick! 


“Your Granddad and I had our youth together, 
We tempted fate and dared the weather. 


“We built our house of the wood we cut— 
A house for us—to you a hut. 


“We turned our ground and we sowed our seed, 
And to our harvest shaped our need. 


“Food and clothing were coarse and rude, 
But we made our home and we raised our brood. 


“The rains fell cold and the hot sun burned, 
But what we had we knew we'd earned. 


“And we knew more living in one week’s strife 
Than you will know all your easy life.” 
ANNE ABBOT DOVER. 
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NEVER SO LOVELY 


Each leaf may fall as it will, 
Resigned and stoical still, 

Fritter away, be free, 

Once part of the pride of a tree. 


Quiet now at your side, 
One who is stripped of pride 
Thinks as the still leaves fall 
You are loveliest giving all. 
IDA ELAINE JAMES. 


DOOMED BRIGHT CITY 


Remembering I had sold the sight 

Of apples button-barnacling a bough, 

Sun of my head, the toe’s delight 

In tufted moss, where the dark maples grow; 
I marvelled at the maniac need 

To bathe in the mind’s peculiar fire, 

Raising pinnacles of dreams 

Old to Babylon and Tyre. 


More fool! (I said) to sell the eternal sky, 
Parading clouds and roping night with stars— 
A pageantry enough for any eye 

Still uncorrupted by our poisoned flowers. 
Your fathers did not bother to record 

What it was that they considered higher 
Than one thing or another, left no word 

And sought no city tapered to a spire. 


They knew their kind remains forever more. 
Only the doomed bright city needs the pen 
And tablets to be excavated when 
The curious come to ask what went before. 
Of disappearing marvels, mark the place— 
No epitaph is needed for the race. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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A WOMAN OF BALLYCASTLE, CO. ANTRIM 


The full of the door, and more, she was, where she stood fair under the 
lintel, 

With her hair the darkness of darkness, and her cheeks like the rowan 
berries, 

A smile that would warm your heart she had, it would coax the birds off 
the bushes, 

And white as the snow of a single night were her teeth, and she shaking 
with laughter, 

Blue-grey were her kindly eyes, as two bright waves coming together 

Out over the bar, on a day of sun, and they lifting and falling gently, 

And under the seven red rings of the world, a heart that was freer or 
kinder 

Never beat in the breast of a human, be it man or matron or maiden, 

For from decent people she came, the ten generations before her, 

With cream in the crock and meal in the ark, ’twas fill and fetch more 
with her always, 

She would bring you in and give you broth the while the tea would be 
making, 

And rise out of her bed at the dead hour of night to do you or a 
neighbour a good turn. 

’Tween the wee mouth of honey and the mother’s breast she could put 
the soft word and bring comfort, 

Your welcome would last from the mouth of night till the dawn of the 
morrow’s morning, 

And you wouldn’t be fecling the time pass by, with Himself and Herself 
in the ingle, 

For you never heard music better than the word of her mouth, and she 
singing 

An old croonaun or a song of the sea, with the tang of the salt-wave in it, 

With a good fire in front of you there, from under the roof you’d be lazy 

To take to the road again, in the face of black night and lateness, 

In that hour would sorrow go from you, and contentment stay with you 
surely, 

And the woe of the dark-brown years all disappear and go fading, 

Like mist before the strong sun, from the heather’s purple and lilac, 

Leaving the dawn, like your heart, dew-washed and fresh and clear 
shining. 

From the back of beyond to the face of the sun ’twould trouble you 
finding the equal, 
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While grass grows and water runs, of the kindly and sonsy woman 
In her lime-white and sun-warmed house on the hill-street of Ballycastle. 
CATHAL O'BYRNE. 


TENANTS OF THE HOUSE 


Worn soul, in this vexatious house 
Outraged by twenty snows and more, 
And weakened by the headlong thrust 
Of April shouldering the door; 


Worn spirit, in this house confined, 
Abide the cruel and stormy guest, 
The memory’s havoc in the brain, 
The blood’s rebellion in the breast. 


Though here the drawn and guarded shade 
At midnight whimpers in the gust, 

Drink not the counterfeit of peach 

Upon the fractured sill of dust. 


Outside, no cloud across no star 
World without end is ever drawn; 
Outside, on no awaiting stream 

Is laid the first faint cheek of dawn. 


So fling agape the helpless door 
And let the trolling strangers come 
To riot out the night and leave 
The violated chambers numb. 


Still tolerate their strange ado, 

And in the nooks and under stair 
Endure the draught of clinging ghosts 
With troublous attars in their hair 


That discompose the awkward soul, 
At birth into this mansion led, 
Where whimsies of the blood contest 
Against the tantalizing dead. 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS. 
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OBITUARY 


Here lies a love asleep in legends old 

and scientific probes will not divine 

the sudden ceasure of its breath. The cold 

dark facets of its form too well confine 

the secret magic of slow death. No knife 

in skillful hands, nor questions made 

can resurrect this earth-consigned life, 

and none will answer, being all afraid. 

The chemistry of grief makes hearts of stone— 

I saw love die and knew it for my own. 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 


WISDOM STILL UNSPOKEN 


Through clanging centuries of war— 
The splendid follies men devise—~ 
Have women waited with still lips 
And eloquent eyes. 


In bristling halls, beneath bright thatch, 
They heard sharp messages of death. 

They heard, and succoured through the dark 
What still had breath. 


What did they dream while the gruel warmed, 
Cleansing the armor, easing the ache? 

What was the wisdom their pity learned 
For the dying’s sake, for the living’s sake? 


No whisper ran from wife to maid, 
No phrase each generation shares; 

But each assumes with life and breath 
The creed her courage wears. 


And time holds all they do not say 
As they draw tired heads to their steady hearts, 
And bless the sailing at break of day 
With mended sails and charts. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 








MIRAGE 


Say not our love has gone the way of rain 
Against the purple shadows of the day, 

For each new dusk a rainbow swings again 
From earth to sky, one million miles away. 

And I must go the way of dreamers still, 

Seeking with outstretched hands the pot of gold 
Buried beyond that far illusive hill, 

The way to which I never have been told. 


And though each night from out my dreams I go 

To seek this treasure which I never find, 

If you should point the way, my dear, I know 

My heart would say to you: “Your eyes are blind.” 
ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI. 


DEATH HAS NO WEIGHT 


Death has no weight. 

Breath which was light, so light, 
Which moved for eighty years so slight, 
Existing here so long, so late, 

With tiny living stir, 

Was heavier. 


Even today your limbs were weighed 
With breath a burden on them laid. 
Sleep on your heart all day 

Like a dark stranger lay 

Until the end— 

Sleep which had been your friend. 


But death is light. 

There came to you with lifting sleep 

A blessed weightlessness to keep. 

Gentler than quiet breathing in the night, 
Than even the beloved breath, 

Is death. 


LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 
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MENDICANT 


I never saw his face, 

Not having curbed my pace; 

But his voice I cannot forget. 

It comes in whispers yet 

Out of a street in Springtime. 

All he asked of me was a dime 

To buy some food. I turned 

My head, thinking of others spurned 
Who cringed to satisfy 

A pervert appetite for rye. 


But this was the voice of young manhood; 
This could have been a man with clean blood 
And a clean heart. There was shame 

In his pleading; there was despair without name. 


I never saw his face, 

Not having curbed my pace. 
But his voice I cannot forget; 
It comes in whispers yet 

Of infinite reproach. 

THOMAS F. DOYLE. 






COMPLACENCY 


Diana and her cohorts held 
A secret we have shed. 
For glory and for grandeur we 
Have candor in their stead. 
Diana’s hounds are dead. 











The world has lost credulity— 
This and something more. 
It is not wise to know the sea 
As water, shell, and shore. 
There is something more. 
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When we know surely that the hill 
Conceals no golden land, 

A barren earth will serve our need 
And root us where we stand; 

A witless, bridled band. 


And we shall graze as indolent 
As sheep on meagre grass, 

And never watch a cloud go by 
Or see an eagle pass. 

Our hearts are in the grass. 


Let us lift our sight to see 

The danger of this weather. 

A moment more and we shall be 
Content with wool for feather; 
Shall welcome fence and tether. 


This was not purposed as our end. 
This visionless abode 
Is fitted more to house the mole, 
Give comfort to the toad. 
Ours is a nobler road. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


TENANTRY 


When the house is down I will see the sky 
And the stubble field where the winds rush by, 
And my world will enlarge, or so thought I. 


Well, they razed the roof and demolished beams, 
They ripped out floors and destroyed old dreams; 
Yet the world outside stood still, it seems. 


Though the walls were down, they were strong to bind 
And the fields beyond I could never find, 
With the house forever in my mind. 

MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 
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CANTICLE TO GOD 


Distance cannot keep You; 
Your love is fleeter far 
Than the light that flashes 
From the sharpest star. 


Time cannot outstay You; 
Your love is longer than 
The ages that have raveled 
Since the world began. 


What care I for seasons? 
Your love is always spring, 
Is burning June, is whiteness, 
Eternal harvesting. 


Morning does not bring You; 

Your love was always dawn; 

Your love will shine forever 

When the sun is gone. 

SISTER MARY PAULINE, G.N.S.H. 









KNIGHT AND MAID 






See, little maid, He comes to you, a Knight, 
A King, white-mailed, white-plumed, His sword blue flame. 
Now on the breath of song, on wings of light 

He takes your spirit’s citadel to claim 

The tribute of your love. Masterful, kind, 

He sweeps your soul to His, and speaks your name, 

And you are one with Him, as rivers find 
The open sea, and merge, and are the same. 












Oh child, remember always this one hour 
That blossomed like a full, too-perfect flower. 

Today He wooed you with persuasive art: 

Another time this King may break your heart. 

SISTER M. GUSTAVE, O.P. 
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RESTRAINT 
By Paut F. SpEcKBAUGH, C.PP.S. 


HERE is something, at first, as bristling and piquing about the 

thought of restraint in poetry as there is about any paradox. The 
suggestion provokes a challenge. For, when we speak of poetry, we 
think of many wings in flight, we feel the quick burning of fires, we 
connote all the richness and fullness of the creative faculties of man. 
Yet, it is eminently true that poetry has this meaning, the entire goal 
is accomplished, because of the use of restraint. There is the peculiar 
situation of seeking the least and thereby attaining the most, a literary 
principle which has its counterpart in the Scriptural: “He that shall 
save his life, shall lose it . . .” Not needing, however, the spiritual 
association, we may establish the quality of restraint on firm and con- 
vincing artistic bases. 

Now, in order to understand this as one of the foundations of 
poetics, we must grapple first with the meaning of terms. Restraint 
is nothing more nor less than the elimination of the superfluous. And 
that is superfluous which is encrusted or superimposed or extraneous 
to the poem. Viewing it still more deeply, we see that anything is 
needless which either by its presence or its absence marks no change 
in the beauty of the finished work. Such elimination and denial touches 
the relations of all the parts to the whole thought, the whole emotion, 
the whole imagining of the poet. In still other terms, we might use 
the architectural phrase of “form follows function,” if it were not 
for the fact that that particular principle is based so entirely on utility 
and practicality. 

Still, not only architecture, but all the arts adhere to the formula 
of using those details only which really contribute to the art of the 
whole. Perhaps, by way of analogy, one of the most brilliant examples 
of this lies in the art of sculpture. (And the association of sculpture 
with poetry is not a far cry, for both deal in some abstraction, in pure 
form, in pure idea.) The great sculptors, therefore, in stone, bronze, 
and marble, a Michelangelo, a Rodin, or a Manship, have realized in 
their creations the need for restraint. One example is sufficient to 
illuminate our comparison: if we study closely the Pietd of Michelangelo, 
we shall see quite clearly how the use of the extended left hand con- 
veys all the grief, and beyond that tears and sobbing are superfluous. 
Here, as in all great art, the least conveys the most, severe reserve does 
not destroy the note of richness. 
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However, some readers might reply that this emphasis of poetic 
denial destroys every possibility of richness or fullness. They can easily 
make us admit that some subjects demand exhaustion of detail, that 
certain forms are greater by the very quantity of their plentitude. It 
is true, yet we need not desert restraint. Further, the same reply must 
be made to those who accuse us of emphasizing perfection of form 
alone, and to those who think of us as pure intellectualists. To them 
all we say again that restraint is necessary, for it is always a relation 
of parts to the whole in the light of those which are needless, and those 
which offer artistry to the poem. 

Such a poem, so chastened, represents not only purity of beauty, 
but also mastery of workmanship and consideration of the reader. 

The poet, using restraint, is, in the first place, the master of his own 
creative ability. His intellect and will, governing his imaginations 
and emotions, constitute an artistic sense which triumphs in its own 
cause. Like the athlete he rules himself with iron. His original idea 
is the essence of his work and all the rest falls in with it. He it is who 
chooses and arranges the details which set forth the concept of his mak- 
ing. The useless fall by the wayside, irrelevant to the poem’s core. 

Further, the poem has that note of economy which indicates that 
the material is under control. Pegasus dare not run away with his rider. 
Spareness, which is not necessarily classical, provides the means of get- 
ting the most out of the least. Never does an extraneous figure, a line 
of seeming great beauty but needless, an emotion which draws us from 
the chosen path—never will these temptations lure the true poet who 
makes the most of restraint. 

Finally, this quality assumes the understanding and the creative 
ability of the reader, for by reason of restraint, it gives him the oppor- 
tunity of reliving the experience of the poet. Whatever can be left 
unsaid, the essence, of course, preserved, adds to the reader’s delight 
of imagining for himself. What boundless fields of thought and emo- 
tion come to us in a poem which has suggestion and reserve! The ex- 
perience is probably common to us all of having built almost to no limits 
on the slight foundation of a line or stanza of good poetry. 

There are those who might reply to these thoughts that we are 
quite needlessly crying “Wolf!”, when in reality there is no danger. 
To them we might offer a litany of complaints, but in no case could it 
be complete and inclusive. From the host of sins against restraint from 
which we wish to be delivered, these are but some. There is, for ex- 
ample, the case of the writer who does not practice proper choice of 
subject material. The world needs a poem on, let us say, peace, and 
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while his own treatment of the virtue adds absolutely nothing to the 
many fine poems already written on this theme, still it must come be- 
fore the eyes of men. Another (and does this sin belong only to 
youth?) would write a sonnet, and although his intellect and imagina- 
tion provide enough only for a quatrain, nevertheless we get a sonnet. 
A third will pile on images, towerlike, only to find that the founda- 
tion does not warrant them; and the discovery comes too late. Yet 
another has come upon a strange and new word, and of course he wishes 
us to know it too. All such, whether they be prolific in rhymes, words, 
lines, or whole poems, need the chastening power of restraint. 

The purifying effect of this note in poetry will make itself felt 
perhaps most deeply and essentially in the domain of the intellect. 
According to the fundamental dictates of restraint, the underlying 
thought will be one that makes a real contribution, something orig- 
inal, poetic, in short, beautiful. And should it be that someone else 
has already touched this particular vein quite effectively, then the in- 
tellect will recognize any attempt at a similar production as needless 
and uncalled for. The poetic idea, however, which does add to the 
world of beauty, has its proper form, and restraint, working through 
the intellect, will choose the appropriate. The concept having quite 
definite demands as to form and length, intellectual reserve will permit 
nothing more. 

No less, however, will be the artistry of the purified imagination. 
This faculty, when guided by restraint, will have produced all the 
wealth of great poetry but nowhere will there be anything like over- 
abundance. Indeed, the poet with the true imagination knows and 
treasures the value of suggestion. The flight of fancy, if competently 
begun, can be left with safety in the hands of the intelligent reader. 
The reader, in fact, is grateful for the compliment. Briefly we may 
repeat that as long as the essence of poetry is preserved, the most can 
quite often be gained by means of the least. 

Such a principle, however, dare never lead to inadequacy or nig- 
nardliness, particularly in the setting down of true poetic emotions. 
The danger signal of restraint is raised only for those who would drain 
a poem dry of every possible emotion, those who would exhaust their 
feelings, and for those who would insert a sentiment which has no place. 
The writer who watches carefully the portrayal of his inner self need 
have no fear, for the capable reader will once again build upon sug- 
gestion and will feel poetically the artistry of the whole. 

Thus, entirely, in every act of his creation, the poet uses restraint. 
His flight to beauty is straight and sure and knows no waywardness, 
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because his eyes are fixed on his goal and on nothing else. The poetic 
fire in his heart burns pure and free of dross, for the flame is fed only 
by the essence of his thought. Losing all that is excluded by restraint, 
seeking beauty, he saves all. 









































BOOK REVIEWS 





Crags, by Clifford J. Laube. New York: The Monastine Press. $2.50. 


Well-made, with quiet, clear print, of a good shape equally to 
handle or to slip into a pocket, small but not at all fragile, this book 
of poems illustrates the root meaning of the word poet: “a maker.” 
For it is completely the product of its author. Not only the poems 
are his, but the make-up, printing, binding, illustrations as well. The 
Monastine Press (named for the two bright particular stars in his own 
chosen quadrant of the spiritual heavens, the great Bishop of Hippo 
and his mother) is, a note tells us, “in the basement workshop of the 
author’s home.” 

The workmanlike capacity, the structural craft, which all this 
indicates, will surprise no one familiar with Mr. Laube’s work. For 
of all the qualities which a writer himself supplies—as against his pure 
inspiration, which is given him—the workmanlike and structural qual- 

° ities are the ones most evident in that work. It, too, illustrates the root 
meaning of the word poet, in an appreciation not general even to a 
great deal of highly creative poetry. It is “made” or constructed: not 
in the sense of being “wrought,” though Mr. Laube profoundly re- 
spects his craft, and is a careful and patient workman; it is “made” 
or “constructed” in the sense of being fully realized: in the sense that 
the extent, the shape, the relations of its informing ideas are fully 
seized by the constructive intellect. Lyrical in impulse for the most 
part, progressing in the untroubled natural measures of true poetry, 
above all deeply felt, it is nevertheless intellectual poetry. Not the 
impact of naked emotion but the grasping of the truth behind the 
emotion, of the meaning of the emotion to the mind and the spirit, 
is the author’s impelling force. 

I repeat that there is about this no savor of self-consciousness, 
no pale cast or afterthought. It is Mr. Laube’s distinction and his 
protection as a poet that this seeking for the firm and the essential in 
his moods and material is as spontaneous in him as the purely lyrical 
fervor is in another kind of singer. It confers clarity and what I must 
continue to call structure, without lowering the poetic mood or impair- 
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ing the direct simplicity of the poetic utterance. In view of the spe- 
cial quality of his work, it is worth while stressing this. Though one 
can doubtless name greater modern poets, one cannot name any whose 
poetic impulse is truer, or more innocent of the mere “impertinences” 
of the intellect. 

Though unmistakably informed by Mr. Laube’s faith, these poems 
bear little analogy to typical Catholic mystical poetry. But if ecstasy 
or the higher reaches of metaphysical affirmation are not found, neither 
is there found any taint of sentimental piety. Some of the most effec- 
tive utterance is directly doctrinal. “Think with the mind of Christ,” 
“The Word has sanctified the flesh,” are as forthright as the catechism. 
And at its very best Mr. Laube’s faith shows itself—for instance in 
“Dark Pine,” “Particles,” “To Fear,” “Father of Lights”—as a pure 
and loving ardor of belief, every expression of which touches the heart 
like a new discovery. 

There are other beautiful things in “Crags”: the poet’s feeling for 
nature, for example, at once joyous and soberly disciplined; and there 
are those special rewards for exact poetic thought, crystal concentra- 
tion and felicity of expression. For such a poem as “Piped Waters” — 


Here, docile to the valve, impeded flows 
The cool and crystal serum of the snows . . . 
Utility is king. His founts contain 

The tears but not the laughter of the rain. 


it is impossible, short of the work of Alice Meynell, to find a worthy 
parallel.—M. K. 


Poetry and Crisis, by Martin Turnell. London: Sands: The Paladin 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Turnell’s stimulating volume surveys the manner in which 
religious and social changes, since the Renaissance, have brought about 
new attitudes toward the function of poetry, and, as a consequence, 
new problems for the critic who is seeking some kind of spiritual fixity 
amidst the fluctuating critical values of modernism. He pleads for a 
sifting of these values, a testing of them “by eternal principles”; and 
he reminds us that the Catholic critic, “‘whose philosophy provides the 
most comprehensive picture of the universe,” is in a strategic position 
to lend himself to that wise eclecticism which present-day criticism 
needs. 

Donne is pointed out as the first English poet to express any real 
awareness of the spiritual crises confronting the modern poet: “he was 
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at once the last scholastic and the first of the moderns. In him two 
worlds meet with a difference.” The poet of medieval times “was a 
member of a community united by a common faith.” To him the 
earth was a thing of “harmony and stability”; he unconsciously as- 
sumed its goodness because it was “God-given.” But the poet of the 
modern world, cut off from his “spiritual heritage,” and fallen heir 
to that spirit of doubt inaugurated by the Renaissance, begins by 
throwing aside all belief, by assuming that an “absence of belief is the 
most favourable condition for writing poetry.” The author of “Poetry 
and Crisis” gives this contrast between the medieval and modern atti- 
tudes a startlingly effective emphasis by juxtaposing the opening lines 
of Chaucer’s “Prologue” and the opening lines of Eliot’s “The Waste 
Land.” The spring which Chaucer found a season of “spontaneous 
joy” and a season bringing with it an “increase of life,” becomes in 
the Eliot poem merely the “‘cruellest” time of the year, “breeding Lilacs 
out of the dead land.” Mr. Turnell further points out that in the 
newer world the poet’s intellect was to be no longer a creative and 
synthesizing faculty; it was to become almost entirely analytical, fail- 
ing to organize the poet’s sensations, tending even to destroy sensa- 
tion, with all its “endless and inordinate speculation about man’s men- 
tal process.” And he condemns that same spirit of impoverishment 
and barren uncertainty to be found in a great deal of contemporary 
criticism—particularly in the work of critics like Murry, Richards, 
and Leavis, who tend to think of poetry as a substitute for religion and 
to confuse the values of criticism with those of metaphysics; or in the 
work of the Marxists who subscribe to the fallacy that art can thrive 
“by presenting a permanent state of revolution.” 

The final chapter of “Poetry and Crisis” inquires into the relation- 
ships which the Catholic critic has with the other schools. Some of 
the conclusions reached in this essay strike the present reviewer as tend- 
ing to weaken somewhat the sensitive and generous, but uncompromis- 
ing, judgments of previous chapters. The earlier papers gain much 
of their logical consistency from an emphasis upon standards; this one 
comes dangerously near to disclaiming the value of certain standards. 
For example, we are told that the critic’s only concern with “The 
Hound of Heaven” is with the language of the poem—a language 
which will be found to be “tired, stale, and effete” when compared with 
the “virile and fresh” language which gives “justification” to the 
“lurid” passages in “Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” Mr. Turnell holds that 
the “clue” which should count with the critic is “not the poet’s beliefs 
or his morality, but his style.” But has he not, all along, been arguing 
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that the great poetry of medievalism found much of its strength in the 
belief of poets who were members “of a community united by a com- 
mon faith”? “Poetry and Crisis” remains, despite the weakness of its 
final essay, a challenging, thoughtful, and much-needed study.— 
C. J. McC. 


Dawn Is Forever, by E. Merrill Root. Chicago: Packard and Company. 


The trimness and publishability of this poet’s contributed verse 
have been recognized for some time by watchful editors. Now offered 
in a collection of some fifty titles, Mr. Root’s poems merit an even 
more attentive reading. Verse by volume is not always as impressive 
as in the single bolt. In the main this work meets the test handsomely. 
Clarity, highmindedness and good metrical musicianship are among 
the marks which give it distinction. 

Readers who have enjoyed Mr. Root’s briefer and more sharply 
disciplined lyrics will be surprised to find in some of his longer poems 
an exuberance not hitherto suspected. Some will feel, perhaps, that the 
emotional power slackens as the range extends; that the author’s high- 
est pitches of expression are those in which the feeling is most com- 
pressed. Be that as it may, it is certain that even where the excursion 
is at widest rein, there is a finesse of wordcraft that compels admiration. 
If here and there the poet hovers over his theme a little too long, it is 
by very reason of his verse-prowess—the sheer relish of exercising it. 

Some of the descriptive and imaginative passages, notably in “The 
Judgment of the Creatures,” are touched with vivid splendor. “Fantasia 
of the Middle West” also takes on panoramic lights and shadows, with 
occasional glimpses as real and simple as this: 

The silver and bark-pleated sycamores 

Gleam over limestone floors 

While slow creeks drawl and drowse through shadow-spun 
Dapple of sun. 

The one disappointment is the slender total contribution of the 
volume with respect to what might be termed meat of the mind. Noble 
as may be all these reveries, so valid in their evocative picturing, as in 
“Last Outpost,” these are not enough. The reader has a right to de- 
mand from such skill a richer core of intellectual challenge. That it 
can, and will be, given out of this poet’s deeper concentrations is evi- 
dent from his “Quarrel With Myself”: 


Thrust your roots down and wait a century: 
They clutch at time who lack eternity. 


Therein he calls to his own spirit, and thus to every poet.—C. J. L. 
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Maine Ballads, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

In his foreword, Mr. Coffin takes the critical ground from under 
the reviewer’s feet. “These verses—the more ambitious of them— 
are not to be judged by the usual poetic standards. Some of them, 
judged by such, are little more than doggerels. They are to be judged, 
both in style and in plot, by the principles of folk design.” ‘“Doggerel” 
is Mr. Coffin’s own word and one cannot but agree with him. Excep- 
tion, at the same time, must be taken to his term, “ballads,” for there 
is scant relationship between these verses and the pulse and fire of the 
true ballad form. Their structure is essentially the rhyming couplet 
to which he is overly addicted and at the same time there are too many 
instances of rhyme carelessness—e.g., at least three pairings of “got” 
and “thought”—to consider these entirely successful. To aid the 
reader, the quotation of one of the book’s shorter poems, “Easter Orr,” 
will help: 

Easter Orr was natural bad, 

He took the only horse he had 

And cut one ear off in a fit 

Of passion at the looks of it. 

The horse bit back and laid his scalp 
Open in a fringe-like kelp. 

Easter said he would not trade 

His horse for any man God made. 


Perhaps this poem and its companions do conform “both in style 
and in plot” with “the principles of folk design.” Perhaps, too, it 
might have been wise for Mr. Coffin to have given a more protracted 
discussion of what he considers folk design. For, to this reviewer at 
least, it is difficult to induce from the verse any of the principles which 
govern it. Doubtless the stories and plots are correct in their environ- 
ment but many of them are not distinct to that environment. At the 
same time they display little which is worth memorializing and at least 
the subject matter requires a broader cross-section, a greater concern 
with all the types which go to comprise the peoples of the poet’s native 
state. The “hard-bitten” may be more picturesque but certainly there 
are people with more kindliness and virtue than are depicted. 

Were this the work of a new poet on the scene, one’s sense of dis- 
appointment would not exist. But Mr. Coffin has such high achieve- 
ment to his credit in the field of genuine poetry that many of his pres- 
ent admirers must wish he would keep to the higher, if narrower and 
more disciplined, plane.—J. G. B. 
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Poems on the Litany of the Sacred Heart, by John J. Rauscher, S.M. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 


Religiously, the contents of this collection leave nothing to be de- 
sired; poetically they fulfill only the more obvious rules of versification. 
No matter how high and noble his purpose—and certainly that of 
promoting religion has such qualitie-—Father Rauscher’s purpose is not 
that of a fine art. The latter is harnessed to do work which it may 
only perform secondarily. It is true that the writing of good religious 
poetry is most difficult; it is equally true that more than a desire to 
write it is vitally necessary; more, too, is necessary than the possession 
of devotion and fervor. Without the proper treatment, those who 


‘enter these fields come out with little more than pious sentiment—a 


result which is all too evident here.—J. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Piqua, Ohio. 

To the Editors and Reviewers.—Your courageous persistency in 
measuring your strokes against the drifting decadent stream of thought 
and expression, is a real achievement. When your diminishing strength 
lessens the vigor of your stroke, I hope an army of young intellectuals 
will have been recruited to ably stem the tide of decadence and assist 
you to plant your Standard at the clear head-waters of Sound Culture. 
“Spirit” is a thing of beauty.—J. G. F. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 

To the Editor.—I was delighted with your opening article on “A Long 
But Necessary Process” [in the July issue]. It is one of the most dis- 
cerning specimens of poetic criticism that I have encountered for a long 
time—and I hear a good deal of discussion of poetry lately. I am in 
complete agreement with your contention that when the meaning has 
been “decoded” (which it ought not to have to be) the poem must 
be judged by the worth of the basic idea presented. Too many of the 
leftists have made the mistake of supposing that because it is queer 
for a poem to be very good therefore it is good for a poem to be very 
queer.—Frederick A. Wright. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I think your magazine grows steadily better. Cer- 
tainly I can’t agree with your correspondents from California and 
Illinois in your last number.—Katherine van der Veer. 
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THE MONASTINE PRESS announces publication of 


CRAGS 


A Book of GPoems 


BY 


Clifford J. Laube 
(Hand-set, illustrated, printed and bound by the author.) 


First edition limited to 1,000 numbered copies. Attractively 
bound in cloth, the volume contains eighty-one poems and two 
illustrations. The price is $2.50, postpaid, in U.S. A. 


Critical comments— 


God must love this little book. It is confected in such Christian, almost 
medieval, style. There has been no book of verse in the past year, and will 
be none in the next, to equal it. Every single poem is distinguished by the 
clarity, brilliance, skill of its utterance—Father Leonard Feeney, S.J., in 
America. 


This poet has a profound conviction of the dignity of the human spirit. 
It is expressed again and again . . . exquisitely . . . deeply. One puts down 
this volume with the feeling of having encountered a person it is good to 
know .. . a spirit of singular simplicity and sweetness—The Sun, New York. 


One wonders whether the mechanistic, humanistic secularism of our day 
will not awaken reactions which will create a renaissance of poetry, for the 
relief of human strain. This was the feeling that came to me as I read Clifford 
Laube’s “Crags.” He deeply pierces our contemporary materialism.—Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary Emeritus of the Federal Council 
ef Churches of Christ in America. 
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